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however, in the direction of the application of project ideas to college teaching. 
The use of the project plan in courses in engineering, law, medicine, journalism, 
insurance salesmanship, and modern languages brings vividly before one the 
large changes which the project method of teaching is likely to bring about 
within the next few years in the professional schools. 

D. L. Geyer 
Chicago Normal College 



A complete project curriculum. — Despite the present extraordinary vogue 
of the project in all its phases, a course of study based exclusively upon the 
working out of a single great annual project for each grade is still sufficiently 
striking to command attention. To attention must be added respect when, 
as in this case, the program described is so far workable at least as to have 
afforded a fruitful year's activity for the primary grades of the model school of 
a state normal school, and that in face of the fact that the teachers in charge 
were merely students in training changing every ten weeks or oftener. This 
latest volume 1 of the "Lippincott School Project Series" is in fact a careful 
account of a real experiment instituted by the author in her capacity as super- 
visor of the three primary grades. 

The avowed object of this experiment was, in accordance with the pro- 
nouncements of numerous leaders in educational thought, the "formulation of a 
curriculum which shall answer life's demands because it is life, and .... 
permits the child to live in the school as naturally and as wholly as he lives out 
of it" (p. i). The first step toward the attainment of this end — a sort of 
practice exercise preparatory to the central undertaking — was the production 
by the three grades in co-operation of a mammoth fair exhibit, modeled upon 
the state fair held in the city at the opening of the term and attended by all 
children as a part of their school work. On the completion of this enterprise, 
the children of the third grade were led by the supervisor to vote for the 
development along similar lines of a model city, reproducing the more prominent 
features of their city and of municipal organization in general. The first 
grade then elected to co-operate with a game of "families," involving a study 
of the essential features of home life in this and other lands and the construc- 
tion of fully equipped and well-peopled houses for the miniature city. In the 
same manner, the second grade chose to "play store," building and stocking 
their places of business, studying commodities, production, transportation, 
costs, and money arithmetic; while the third grade, as the most mature ele- 
ment in this small community, retained responsibility for a general oversight 
of the whole, and in particular for the construction of the ground plan of the 
city, the laying out of canals, bridges, streets, pavements, public buildings, 
and factories, the editing of a newspaper, and the organization of duly elected 
departments of health, police, street-cleaning, finance, and public works, each 

'Margaret Elizabeth Wells, A Project Curriculum. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1921. Pp. ix+338. 
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performing an appropriate and real function in the common life of this novel 
group. 

With the exception of brief interruptions for special activities appropriate 
to Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other holidays, the execution of this project 
was found to provide ample material for the entire year of school work. At 
the close of the term, the whole culminated fittingly in an attractive inter- 
grade festival and pageant, illustrative of the subject-matter which had been 
covered. Following this, the children were allowed to carry home the products 
of their own efforts. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to an elaborate and thoroughgoing 
defense of the plan as outlined. Propounding eight formal theses as ground 
for the adoption of such a curriculum, the writer proceeds to justify these 
severally by a multitude of quotations from eminent educators, supported by 
references to her own experience. This is followed by a fifty-page list of facts 
taught, skiDs begun, and habits, attitudes, appreciations, and ideals inculcated 
during the work of each grade on the several major projects. These alleged 
results are carefully itemized, classified, and eventually summarized in an 
imposing numerical table. More could scarcely be asked of an initial experi- 
ment of this character. It is, however, to be regretted that no objective 
evidence is yet available regarding the extent to which the various facts and 
skills described as covered in the class work have actually been mastered by the 
individual pupils. While it is entirely possible, even probable, that a majority 
have really acquired most of the ordinary subject-matter of these grades, and 
that in a more readily functioning form than results from the customary 
school practice, yet the widest range of opinion on this point is inevitable until 
such a curriculum has been repeated under experimental conditions with pro- 
vision for the accurate measurement of resulting attainment. It is only fair 
to point out that the author is herself quite aware of this necessity and indeed 
urges the conducting of such an experiment in other quarters, though contend- 
ing with reason that many of the most valuable products of such a r6gime will 
not lend themselves to evaluation by any of the measuring instruments now 
existing. 

Miss Wells's condemnation of present school practice in the primary grades 
is probably at times unduly severe. As might be expected, the "minimal 
essentials" movement comes in for vigorous criticism at the hands of this 
avowed champion of a "maximal" program. The true value of the author's 
immediate contribution does not, however, depend upon the acceptance in 
full of any particular philosophy of education, and the open-minded reader 
can scarcely fail to find the entire account most stimulating reading, regardless 
of any exceptions which he may take to details. 



Psychology and moral training. — Recent years have witnessed the appear- 
ance of numerous psychological and educational writings designed for use in 
the fields of moral and religious education. Among the more recent of such is 



